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the most profound meanings of the shouting and the violent move-
ment was the need to deny the silence of death, the silence of the
baby brother after he had died. In this patient's mind the terror
of his persecutors was so great that to be good was to be absolutely
still, like his mother in her quiet moments after her fits, or the
stillness of the baby brother after he gave up fighting for his life
and was dead. To be good meant to give up life, to give it to the
baby brother and the mother. The violent movements and
shouting were therefore the most forcible denial of the necessity
which his love and remorse and conscience forced upon him, to
give up his life, to be castrated, to lie still and to be subjected to
the most terrible attacks of every kind which I, as then represent-
ing the tyrant father, the epileptic mother and the brother who
died because of the patient's jealousy, would wreak upon him.
The patient often told me that to be analysed was to be a wax
cat chased through hell by an asbestos dog. He had to be the
asbestos dog in his violent movements and shouting, so that I
should not turn him into the wax cat who would be altogether
melted and destroyed.
It was the interpretation of these terrible internal persecutors
which provided the key to the analysis of this patient, gradually
relieved the most acute of his paranoic phantasies, caused the
convulsive movements and shouting to disappear, strengthened
his relations with his external objects and his real present-day
environment, recovered his memories and released the long
buried feelings of love and grief and remorse towards his parents
and the baby brother, and of hope in his present life.
Now in this particular case, there was a very special factor, the
influence of the mother's epilepsy. This was certainly the chief
reason for the occurrence of these violent tantrums in adult life, as
well as for the neurosis as a whole. But the patient's experience of
his mother's epilepsy does not nullify the relevance of his case to
my general thesis regarding the main significance of tantrums in
childhood, since, to his mind, his mother's fits were temper
tantrums. He saw his mother reduced (by his own jealousy, greed
and aggression) to a dirty, kicking, biting, screaming infant,
behaving exactly as he felt in his own moments of fear, frustration
and fury*
This was in fact to my mind one of the most interesting and
illumiiiating aspects of this case, namely the discovery of what
such a terrible experience as seeing oae's own mother in epileptic